THE COMING OF THE MACHINE
of the law defeated its own ends, for the criminal was
encouraged to commit a murder in the hope of covering
up a robbery, since the punishment for both was death;
the "one might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb"
principle was the order of the day. As public opinion
became more humane this resulted in injured parties
refraining from prosecuting, juries refusing to convict,
and judges recommending to mercy. In spite of this
executions were very numerous, although only about a
fifth of the capital sentences were ever carried out. In
1783, at two consecutive executions, twenty people were
hanged together, and in ten months in 1785 no less than
ninety-six prisoners were hanged at the Old Bailey. In
the Lent assizes of the latter year there were 21 capital
sentences at Kingston, 12 at Lincoln, and 16 at Gloucester;
in each town 9 were put into effect.
An execution had lost none of its popularity as a
spectacle. The record attendance was probably reached
in 1767, when 80,000 people are said to have been present
at one in Moorfields, while the rarity of seeing a woman
burnt alive (for the murder of her husband) took a crowd
20,000 strong to Tyburn six years later; in this instance,
however, the onlookers did not get their full enjoyment,
for the prisoner was strangled first. In 1783 executions
ceased to be held at Tyburn, and in 1790 the burning of
women was abolished. The punishment of the pillory
also never failed to attract a crowd. If it had been in-
flicted for some act of which public opinion approved,
such as libelling an unpopular minister, the victim was
treated as a hero, but if the mob disliked what he had
done his fate might be very different. Two men, in 1763
and in 1780 respectively, were pelted to death in the
pillory in London, and there was another case about the
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